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Surprise and Delight 


The “Editor” article in the March Re- 
view was a surprise and delight. My prin- 
cipal is forwarding it with pride to Dr. 
Eenst at the Board of Education, and our 
own News Bureau as well as the school 
newspaper is publicizing the article and the 
It is pleasant to be associated 
once more with the present activities of the 
CSPA. I think that you know that long 
association and admiration will continue to 
enlist as much of my participation and en- 


thusiasm as time permits.—C.J., N.Y. 


findings. 


Spirit of Pride 

Our faculty members and student body 
were most happy to be informed that their 
school newspaper was given a First Place 
Certificate by your Association. The mem- 
bers of the Journalism Club look forward 
to the annual school newspaper rating con- 
test as the contest creates a spirit of pride 
in their school work and newspaper writing. 
The publication of results in the local news- 
paper informs the reading public of the ac- 
complishments of their school. Enclosed is 
a clipping from the local paper. I hope you 
continue such worthy projects and the en- 
tire school wishes you success in your future 


endeavors.—J.H., Mass. 


Thank You 


I am writing to thank you in behalf of 
our staff and the Adviser for sending us 
the Medalist Award. We are sorry that 
We 


appreciate it very much and also the fact 


you had to go to so much trouble. 


that there was no extra charge. Thanking 
you for all your kindness—M.K., Col. 
This letter was received after the CSPA 
had replaced a Certificate that had be- 
come lost.—Ed. 


Deep Satisfaction 


Receipt of the Certificate and Score Book 
this week confirms the good news of the 
Medalist rating given our newspaper in your 
The staff wishes to 
express its deep satisfaction in winning this 


recent critical service. 


coveted honor that we have been working 
toward for a good many years. We assure 
you that, far from resting on our laurels, 
we will strive to keep the high standard 
that you have set for student journalists.— 
J.D., Mich. 


Letters from the Members... 


So Useful 


This is to order 100 copies of the CSPA 
Style Book. You may recall that we secured 
10 copies of the Style Book recently; we 
have found it so useful that we want all 
of the students in journalism to have a 
copy. I think that you will find it interest- 
ing to learn that the school print shop club 
is standing the expense of this order and 
will retain part of the books so that the 


printers and journalists will have the same 
reference!—R.R., Cal. 


CSPA Director Guest at 
Treasury Dept.’s Dinner 


Because of the prominent part which the 
CSPA has played in the annual Bond Sales 
drives, the Director of the Association was 
invited to the dinner given at the Hotel 
Statler in Washington, D. C., on April 19, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to approxi- 
mately 400 volunteer bond salesmen from 
all parts of the Nation who will conduct the 
$1,040,000,000 “Opportunity Bond Drive” 
between May 16 and June 30. 

At this dinner, President Truman broad- 
cast his appeal for national support to the 
Drive which is being featured by the cov- 
ered wagon insignia now familiar to people 
all over the Nation. 
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Coming Events 


11 Junme— Annual Luncheon, Chicago 
Elementary Press Association. 


*23-25 June—Yearbook Short Course, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

*6-26 July —High School Journalism 
Teachers Workshop, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

*11-23 July—High School Journalism In- 
stitute, Indiana University, Blomington, In- 
diana. 

*18-29 July—Workshop for High School 
Publications Advisers, College of St. Mary 
of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 

15-16 August—Short Course for High 
School Yearbook Advisers, University of II- 
linois, Urbana, III. 

9-10 September—Iowa High School Press 
Association Convention, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

7 October —South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association, District II, meeting, Co- 
lumbia High School, Columbia, S. C. 

7-8 October—Short Course in Yearbook 
Production and Autumn Yearbook Confer- 
ence, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

7-8 October—Illinois State High School 
Press Association Convention, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

7-8 October — Empire State Scholastic 
Press Association Convention, University of 
Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 


22 October—Oregon Scholastic Press As- " 


sociation meeting, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. 

12 November—New Jersey Elementary 
School Press Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

19 November—Intermountain Journalism 
Conference, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah. 

9-11 March 1950—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


*—Listed, also, under Summer Session 
Courses, p. 3 and 11. 


THE NOR’WESTER of the Northwest 
Junior High School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
issued its 26th Anniversary issue on April 
29, 1949, in which current activities were 
balanced with the history of the founding 
and development of both the school and the 
paper. A special program covering the cele- 
bration featured on its cover a cut of the 


first issue. 
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A Distinguished Journalist Greets the School 
Press and Talks About Its Responsibilities 
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Scholastic Press Association, Turner Catledge, Assistant Managing Editor of the 
New York Times, a former reporter on a school newspaper, and lately returned 


from an extended European tour, contrasts the professional and student press and 


AM VERY happy to have the op- 
portunity to join in welcoming you to 
the 25th Annual Meeting of the Co- 
I do 
so in the name and on behalf of the news- 
papers of Greater New York. We hope 


that your stay in our community will be 


lumbia Scholastic Press Association. 


pleasant and stimulating and that you will 
take back home memories of a good time 
in New York City, as well as a large col- 
lection of thoughts and ideas for the con- 
tinued progress of the high school papers 
which you produce. 

Ordinarily on occasions of this kind— 
which, frankly, are very rare for me—I am 
ill at ease and nervous. Strangely, I am 
much less so today than usual. I guess it’s 
because I used to be one myself; I mean, 


The tricks 


of the trade I learned in those days have 


I used to be a school editor. 


saved many a rough spot for me in the 
intervening years. They taught me, among 
other things, how gracefully to accept being 
fired, for I was fired from my high school 
editing job—or rather it was a reporting 
job—because I got so enthusiastic about a 
certain basketball game, and especially about 
the performance of a cousin of mine, that 
I forgot to include in my story the relatively 
minor item of who won the game. I main- 
tain the editor should have been fired, be- 
cause he printed my story without reading it. 


a I am speaking to you today not 

only as a former school paper reporter; 
I ask to speak as a member of the Ameri- 
can press in general—as a practitioner of a 
profession which has assumed the obligation 
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In the opening session of the 25th Anniversary Convention of the Columbia 


outlines the responsibilities of both to their readers and to the communities they serve. 


to see that the facilities of mass communi- 
cation are used to the fullest in the interest 
of public information. I want to talk for 
a few moments this afternoon in somewhat 
of a serious vein, and to discuss with you 
frankly, as one newspaper person to another, 
some of the ideals, as well as some of the 
problems, that I regard as common to us 
all, whether we are high school editors or 
New York editors. 

I had the pleasure of appearing on this 
I took notice 
then, as I now take notice, of an unusual 


program just two years ago. 


rash of discussion and agitation going on 
in the country over the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the press. At that time, 
even as now, various official and semi-official 
committees, and several privately financed 
groups, were tearing the organs of publica- 
tion to pieces and examining their parts with 
the announced purpose of improving the 
service of newspapers, radio and other means 
of communication to the public. There was 
then, and there is still today, a great deal 
of resentment among certain newspaper of- 
ficials and newspaper writers toward such 
activities. The challenge was made and 
often repeated as to why so and so should 
be concerning themselves with the ways of 


the press. 

Frankly, I don’t share a full part of that 
resentment. I don’t think that you and I 
as newspaper people can afford ever to put 
ourselves in the position of resenting con- 
structive appraisal of our efforts or even of 
our purposes. I include you in this in no 


idle sense, because I daresay that several 





of you editors have been called in by your 
principals or faculty advisers to explain why 
you were doing thus and so with your pa- 
pers. I hope you were able to explain with- 
out becoming defensive. I hope that if 
you resisted, your resistance was in the na- 
ture of a reasoned justification of what you 
were doing. For a basic reason for all this 
interest in the press is the eagerness of 
people everywhere for facts. It is all a 
part of the desire of people all over the 
world to know and understand each other 
better. There is in the world today—in 
every community, whether the community 
is your school or this great metropolis—a 
gnawing hunger for information. You and 
I are in a large part in the business of sat- 
isfying that hunger, and we should be hos- 
pitable to every worthwhile suggestion and 
alert to every opportunity for the improve- 
ment of our performance. 


T is a very encouraging sign these days 
to see so much self-analysis among the 
people who produce newspapers. 
part of your time here will be spent in in- 
quiring into each other’s methods and in 
studying new techniques for the betterment 
of your publications. 


A great 


Here on this same 
campus the regular or general press has been 
carrying on similar self-study for the last 
two and a half years through the agency 
Editors, 
City Editors, Picture Editors and reporters 
come from all parts of this country to at- 


of the American Press Institute. 


tend seminars in which ideas and informa- 
tion are exchanged, all for the improvement 
of their service to their readers. 


One 














I am very sorry to have to report, how- 
ever, that these endeavors have not yet dis- 
sipated completely the over-sensitive and de- 
fensive attitude among some newspaper pro- 
ducers. There are still some who throw up 
their guard and say “hands off”—“do not 
touch us”, “we're protected by the guar- 
There 


are some who contend that it is none of 


antees of freedom of the press.” 


the public’s business as to how the public 
is informed. Nobody can blame the press, 
of course, for defending itself and its pur- 
poses and ideals. Newspapers of the coun- 
try should always constitute themselves the 
first-line of defense or the shock troops 
against any assault on the essential freedom 
which they seek to vitalize. If I am criti- 
cal of anything here, I am critical of the 
over-sensitiveness of some people. 
Furthermore, I am not blaming anyone 
particularly for this excess nervousness. In 
fact, I wonder if the temptation to throw up 
a defense everytime there is criticism of the 
press isn’t itself but a part of a defensive 
attitude which has developed among us all 
out of the general contentions that disturb 
us in this country in this period of time. 
I have the feeling sometimes that we treat 
the events of the day too much in terms of 
defeats of others and too little in terms of 
our own progress. I think it can be easily 
contended for instance that too much of 
our news relates to what Russia is doing or 
not doing, as it might affect our national 
aims. I somehow cannot avoid the impres- 
sion that we look a bit too much to the 


I have 
the feeling that we are not doing enough 


rear and not enough to the front. 


to tell our own story. I am speaking now, 
of course, not so much to your practices 
in your publications but to your attitude. 
I think that we newspaper people,, you and 
I, should, and can with every good reason, 
develop the attitude that we have some- 
thing to live by and something to live for 
and something to be proud of; and that 
while we are always ready to explain it or 
defend it on its merits, we will not run 
blindly for cover. 

I want to emphasize again that you and 
I do not have to be blindly defensive or 
close the doors when our system or even 
our newspaper practices are brought into 
Both as members of this great 
American community and as newspaper pro- 


question. 


ducers we can give a positive account of our- 


selves. 


I T so happens that I returned only a few 
weeks ago from an extended trip abroad. 
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I had my eyes really opened to our story. 
I saw great things happening as a result of 
United States 


friends abroad were doing, rather than what 


what we of the and our 


somebody else was not doing. I saw, for 
instance, some of the great effects of our 
European Recovery Program—the so-called 


Marshall Plan: 


ing the people of England to super-human 


I saw how it was stimulat- 


and successful efforts to pull themselves out 
of the economic chaos that followed the war. 
I thrilled at what our air-lift was doing in 
Berlin. I saw how the German people looked 
Westward in the sky to see what was com- 
ing, unmindful of what the Russians were 
not doing in the East. I saw how the 
French and Italians were improving their 
lot with our aid. I marvelled at the de- 
termination of the Greeks to carry on with 
our aid in the face of a cruel civil warfare. 
All of this underscored for me the question 
as to| whether we were telling our story in 
a positive, aggressive way. 

I imagine that for most of you this is 
your first newspaper experience. I am quite 
sure, moreover, that many of you will de- 
velop a liking for journalism. Some per- 
haps will want to consider it later on as a 
life’s career. To you, as well as to the 
others, I can say that you are going to hear 
a great deal about freedom of the press as 
you go along. It is, of course, one of the 
highest freedoms we have, it is one of the 
four principal bulwarks of our whole free 
society—the freedom to print whatever we 
please, within the bounds of decency, with- 
out fear of governmental interference. But 
there is much more involved in freedom of 


There 


is much more involved than the right of 


the press than this mere privilege. 


publishers to make money or of reporters to 
go through fire and police lines or to get 
There 


goes with the freedom a responsibility to 


their bylined stories in the paper. 


treat frankly and fairly the events that flow 
from and describe our complex existence. 
That responsibility is just as high a trust 
as the freedom, for without it freedom could 
become license, if it survived at all. To my 
mind it is a denial of that responsibility for 
newspaper people, whether they are in high 
school or out in the wider world, to close 
their minds to the activities or the ideas of 
people with whom they disagree. In fact, 
the test of objective reporting does not come 
in relating the things that are pleasant; the 
real test comes in reporting things that are 
annoying or disagreeable. 


OW, if I may speak a bit more par- 
ticularly to those of you who may be 
considering journalism as a career: I count 
it part of my duty as one who has spent 
long and happy years in this business to help 
see to it that it is continuously refreshed 
with the clear thinking young men and 
women who are imbued with the ideals of 
democracy and are determined to see de- 
mocracy translated into practical form. For 
without good and devoted men and women 
on their staffs the newspapers of the coun- 
try cannot give vitality or even good mean- 
ing to this thing we know as free press. 
We are often asked by young people 
how they can decide whether or not they 
are suited to a journalistic career. That is 
a hard question to answer completely. The 
standards by which one would measure in 
advance the equipment of another, or even 
of himself, for newspaper work are by no 
means sufficient, because they have to be 
adjusted to the differing temperaments and 
talents that you will find in any group. But 
if you will allow me, I would like to give 
you a few suggestions as to the native quali- 
fications which we at The Times think are 


minimum requirements. 


Most essential of all perhaps is a natural 
curiosity and interest in people and events. 
Unless one has these particular qualities I 
would advise that he proceed no further, be- 
cause newspaper work of a general character 
would be a bore. 


Next a person should have good powers 
of observation—the ability not only to see 
things, but to see the significant. Every 
event contains or produces a mass of facts, 
but unless a reporter can evaluate these facts 
in relation to each other he is unlikely to 


go far as a newspaper man. 


In the third place I would put meticulous 
accuracy and thoroughness. To put it an- 
other way, a good newspaper person is one 
who naturally abhors inaccuracy or slanting 
of reports of events. To put it still another 
way, the best reporter is one who approaches 
any situation with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility both to his own conscience and to the 


people who read his report. 


Then an aspiring newspaper person is bet- 
ter off if he has a good style of writing. 
I do not mean by this any florid or fancy 
means of expression, but a clear, simple, un- 
derstandable style. This talent, of course, 
can be cultivated and improved, but whether 
it is natural or acquired, the ability to tell 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Summer Courses for Advisers Provide Graduate 
Credit in Many Places, Council Survey Shows 


HE 1949 Survey by the National 

Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 

ciations indicates an increasing num- 
ber of institutions offering graduate credit 
for summer courses in the several phases of 
school publications work. 

With the publication of the 1948 list in 
The School Press Review, an accompanying 
editorial suggested that the reason for low 
enrollments in a number of instances could 
be attributed to the fact that most advisers 
had received their baccalaureate degrees and 
could not turn their credits, desirable though 
they might be from a professional angle, 
into the required units for promotional, sal- 
ary and other advancements within their 
communities. This editorial was mimeo- 
graphed and sent with a letter to the 275 
summer session directors on the mailing list 
in the early autumn when the 1949 offer- 
ings were being considered. Several letters 
of a complimentary nature were received as 
a result of placing this information before 
the directors and when the 1949 request for 
information*was mailed, space was provided 
for credit designations. 

While the card specifically requested that 
only those courses be listed which would be 
of specific appeal to Advisers to school pub- 
lications and related closely to their work, 
many replies covered several fields of writ- 
ing, journalistic and related activities. Rather 
than omit any listings that might be helpful, 
even though their titles left the matter in 
doubt, all have been given in the appended 
list. The legend which precedes the listings 
attempts to clarify the information as it was 
being prepared for publication. 


F the 275 inquiries, 133, or 48 per cent, 

were returned. Last year, 153, or 55 
per cent, were returned. Of the 133, there 
were 66 stating that no courses would be 
offered and a very small number stating they 
would not hold a summer session this year. 
There were 67 institutions in 31 states and 
the District of Columbia replying that they 
would offer work of interest to Advisers as 
compared with 75 institutions from 24 states 
and the District of Columbia in 1948. 


In connection with the editorial and the 
letter sent to all summer session directors, 
the Acting Director of the School of Jour- 
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nalism of the University of Colorado wrote 
in full approval of the context and stated, 
m . all of our summer courses next 
year (1949) carry graduate credit. To re- 
ceive graduate credit, teachers would have 
to do additional work in all the courses ex- 


cept Research in Journalism.” 


The Assistant Director of the summer 
session at Pennsylvania State College, in an 
issue of the Summer Session Times, a bul- 
letin carrying advance information on the 
forthcoming session, quoted from the edi- 
torial in the Review and added, “In accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Council of Scholastic Press Associa- 
tions for advanced work in the field of 
school publications, the Department of Jour- 
nalism will offer a summer course this year 
which may be applied toward the require- 
ments of an advanced degree. Undergrad- 
uate work in journalism, English composi- 
tion, and related fields will also be avail- 


able.” 


An interesting development was reported 
from Indiana by the Head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism. In that state, all 
teachers who earn a license in English must 
take either a course in journalism or a 
course in speech to meet the state require- 
ment, and the School of Education is re- 
quiring all such graduates to take a course 
in journalism. This year, also, a summer 
session workshop for teachers of journalism 
is being planned in which the teachers may 
complete their work in three weeks. They 
would attend the High School Journalism 
Institute for three days before the workshop 
began and continue three days after it had 
concluded its sessions, taking in the Insti- 
tute as well. They work on the newspaper 
daily and put out one issue toward the end 
of their term. Those interested in year- 
books, are given a page in the issue in which 
they work out a picture story of the In- 
stitute. The course in the Supervision of 
the High School Publications is accepted 
for both graduate and undergraduate credit. 
In conclusion, Professor Stempel states, “We 
find, however, that so many of our graduate 
students today already have had a similar 
course and really want further background 


in journalism rather than simply in high 


school journalism ... . yet we think we are 


just making a beginning.” 


HE National Council feels that con- 

siderable progress has been made in 
this area and it looks forward to an ex- 
tension of the idea until such time as all 
such work will carry both graduate or under- 
graduate credit depending upon the status 
of the offering institution. 


COURSES IN SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS WORK 
Offered in 1949 Summer Sessions 
(Legend: G—Graduate; UG—Undergraduate; 


G/UG—Graduate and Undergraduate; NS—Not 
Specified ; NC—No Credit.) 
ARIZONA 
State College, Tempe 
June 6-July 9; July 11-Aug. 13 
Intro. to Journalism—lst term NS 


University of Arizona, Tucson 
June 6-Aug. 13 


English 105s—Journalism for High School 
rey .G/UG 
English 112s—Feature Writing UG 
ARKANSAS 
State Teachers College, Conway 
June 6-Aug. 13 
Directing the School sede UG 
Basic Journalism ..UG 
Words and Idioms . UG 
The Press and Public Opinion UG 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno State College, Fresno 
June 20-July 29 
J113—FPublie Relations UG 
J198—Newspaper Practice UG 


J199—Newspaper Advertising Practice ...UG 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
June 20-July 30 


J107—School Publications .......... ..UG 

J105—Writing Feature Articles |. ..UG 

J123a—Reporting International News G/UG 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

June 27-Aug. 5 

Js150—Supervising Student Publications. NS 


Stanford University, Stanford 
June .23-Aug. 20; Aug. 20-Sept. 3 
Curriculum and Instruction in Journalistic 

Writing : nhcws cae es .. NS 
COLORADO 

University of Colorado, Boulder 
June 20-July 22; July 25-Aug. 26 
J112—Supervision of School Publications 


IE oN lh ag oa «5-3-aea gnak ...G/UG 
J23—The American Newspaper me term) 

ald ..G/UG 

J91—News and News Writing “ETRE 
J914%4—News and News Writing (lst term) 

Li Wa cinema ced 5 .G/UG 
J123abe—-News Photography G/UG 
J124—-Radio News (2nd term) 3/UG 
J130—Magazine Article Writing (Both 

Terms) . sae ea ey ....G/UG 
J135 Newspaper Management G/UG 
J150a—Publications of the Colorado Sun 

(2nd Term) ..G/UG 
J160ab—KEditorials and Editorial ‘Writing 

’ .G/UG 

J200—Research in Journalism ___ G/UG 
University of Denver, Denver 

June 17-July 22; July 23-Aug. 26 

Editing and Makeup AN EAaP ...UG 

Reporting and Newswriting ........ ose 

Development of the Press (History) ..UG 

School Publications (One Term) ..UG 

Public Relations ............. UG 
State College of Education, G reeley 

June 25-Aug. 19 

J—tThe School Newspaper and Annual. G/UG 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
June 23—? 
JS505—Supervision of School Publications. NS 
JS510—Modern Feature Writing NS 
Yearbook Short Course, June 23-25 
Journalism Institute for High School Students 
FLORIDA 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
June 16-July 23; July 25-Aug. 26 
Teaching High School Journalism... 
Elementary News Writing 


G/UG 
UG 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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HONORS FOR C. F. TROXEL 


At the annual conference on school publications held under the 
sponsorship of the School of Journalism of Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on April 6, Charles F. Troxell, Associate Director 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association and one of its “Found- 
ing Advisers”, long associated with the Frankford Hi-Way of 
Frankford High School in Philadelphia as the Adviser, a moving 
spirit in scholastic press activities in the northeastern part of the 
United States, author, among many other items, of the celebrated 
pamphlet, “What Price Advisership?”, was given a gold key, the 
first to be awarded by Temple in this field, and a citation signed 
by the President of the University. 


The citation reads as follows:— 


BECAUSE OF HIS LEADERSHIP IN 

NATIONAL COUNCILS FOR THE 

SCHOOL PRESS HAS POINTED 

THE WAY TOWARD BETTER USE 

OF STUDENT JOURNALISM AS A MEDIUM 

FOR EDUCATION 

CHARLES F. TROXELL 

MEMBER OF THE FACULTY OF FRANK- 

FORD HIGH SCHOOL 

IS HEREBY CITED BY 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

FOR THE HIGH ORDER OF HIS 

SERVICES IN THE FIELD OF 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 
APRIL 6, 1949 (s) ROBERT JOHNSON, President 
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To these sentiments the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
subscribes and, in congratulating Mr. Troxell, also extends its ap- 
preciation to Temple University for its recognition of worth in a 
school publication Adviser and for inaugurating a procedure by 


which will hearten and encourage others in the same field. 
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SUMMER COURSES---1949 


It is now a year since there appeared in this column an editorial 
advocating the extension of graduate credit for the summer courses 
in school journalism offered to Advisers. It was based on the fact 
that most Advisers have taken at least their baccalaureate degrees 
and because promotions, salary increments and other inducements 
for the betterment of schools and teachers are based on studies and 


activities that can be rated above the existing educational level. 


Soon after this editorial appeared, the National Council of Scho- 
lastic Press Associations, which sponsors the annual survey, began 
to receive letters from the directors of summer sessions indicating 
that graduate credit was already available in certain instances and 
that additional courses to be offered in 1949 and subsequent years 


would be on a graduate level. 


In making the 1949 survey, information was requested on this 
point and the Council is happy to note that considerable improve- 
ment has been noted all along the line. The current listings indi- 
cate the standing of the courses being offered and it is hoped that 
full advantage will be taken by Advisers of the opportunities they 


are now being given. 


It is the hope of the Council that additional improvements in 
the status of the Advisers and their work will be made in the years 
to come. The publication by the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association of the pamphlet, “What Price Advisership?”, 
edited by Charles F. Troxell and based on a nation-wide survey 


by the Association, contributed not a little through the past year 


to the alleviation of many distressing situations. The title has be- | 


come well fixed in the minds of Advisers and has even appeared 


on press conference programs as the subject for discussion in Ad- © 


visers meetings. Another pamphlet, the study by Paul Reese of the 7 


Sacramento, Cal. Senior High School, covering the publication sit- é 


uation in a cross-section of schools of 1000 pupils or more in that 
State, now in the mail addressed to all CSPAA members, gives 
additional information that should strengthen the hands of Advisers 


everywhere 


The CSPA policy has been one of consolidating its position, of 


eee, 


e 


& 
* 


advancing only where advance is possible, and of basing its recom- 9 


mendations upon well established facts within the field. In a larger 


sense, the National Council will follow in general the same pro- § 
- & 
cedure with the sincere and cordial support of all those working 9 


primarily for the permanence and perpetuation of the student press § 


throughout the world. 


The thanks and appreciation of all Advisers goes to those whose 


consideration and foresight contributes to this ideal. 
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Review 


With the Press Associations... 


THE NORTH CAROLINA SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS INSTITUTE held its 
first meeting since the War on the campus 
of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, May 21. The day’s program included 
a series of conferences on the several phases 
of school publications work. At the busi- 
ness meeting, which decided that the or- 
ganization would be primarily of an in- 
formative and instructional operation, Don- 
nie Lou Jacobs of the Durham High School 
was elected president. The meeting was 
sponsored jointly by the journalism depart- 
ment and extension division of the Univer- 
sity. The officers of the Institute, plus Wal- 
ter Spearman of the department of jour- 
nalism and E. R. Rankin of the extension 
division, will constitute the executive com- 
mittee. There were 58 delegates from 17 
schools in attendance. 


THE NEW JERSEY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION held 
its Central Jersey Conference at Junior 
High School No. 3, Trenton, N. J., on 
April 30, with more than 150 in attendance. 
A series of meetings for editors and advisers 
covered the major problems of elementary 
school press work. Mrs. May Kelly of the 
Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic City, is 
president of the organization. 


OKLAHOMA’S INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION annual meeting 
on May 7 at the University at Norman, 
drew more than 100 delegates from 21 state 
schools. Newspapers, magazines and year- 
books received a going over in the several 
meetings on the program. H. H. Herbert, 
David Ross, Professor of Journalism, pre- 
sented certificates “with highest honors” to 
eight high school papers, “with honors” to 
six papers, and “for merit” to fourteen. 
Dr. John R. Whitaker, Associate Professor 
of Journalism, was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer. 


THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF 
THE PRESS which held meetings for 
eight successive Friday evenings in the au- 
ditorium of Cathedral High School, New 
York City, graduated 300 students from its 
1949 journalism course with impressive 
ceremonies on April 2. Certificates of Merit 
were given to the top ranking graduates 
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among which were several from the Ar- 
butus staff, the news-magazine of Cathedral 


High. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY, N. Y., PRESS 
ASSOCIATION met at the Northport 
High School on May 12 with school press 
staffs and Advisers from the County in at- 
tendance. The featured speakers were Ern- 
est Kehr of the New York Herald Tribune, 
and Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA. The arrangements were under the 
direction of Miss Margaret B. Hecker of 
Northport High. 


ESSPA, the journal of the Empire State 
Scholastic Press Association, featured in its 
April issue its BSPC, “Better School Pub- 
lications Contest”, in which the policy of 
the Association to use the annual rating 
“as a guide to better journalism for high 
school publications” is explained in careful 
detail. Included was a questionnaire ask- 
ing the opinion of the membership on its 
views and proposals. Announcement of a 
June 15 deadline for entries in the publica- 


tions contests for seven trophy cups to be 


awarded at the annual convention in the 
fall, was also brought to the attention of 
the members. 


MARION COUNAY journalism teach- 
ers were invited to attend the eleventh dis- 
trict luncheon of the Indiana High School 
Press Association in the Arsenal Technical 
High Schools cafeteria on April 23. A spe- 
cial invitation was extended to the teachers 
to bring along their principals and other ad- 
ministrative staff members. Luncheon speak- 
ers were representatives of the three Indian- 
Miss Ella Sengenber- 
ger was Chairman of the meeting. 





apolis newspapers. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOLAS.- 
TIC PRESS ASSOCIATION held its an- 
nual spring conference at Lyons Falls High 
School on May 6 with representatives from 
fourteen schools in attendance. 


SOUTHERN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, sponsored by the 
Lee Journalism Foundation, Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va., held 
its annual conference at the University on 
April 8-9. Attended by large delegations 
from many schools throughout the South 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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DELUGED BY QUESTIONS—Chief Justice Carl V. Weygandt, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, holds a mass interview with some of the 750 junior and senior high school students 
who attended the eighth annual Northeastern Ohio Scholastic Press clinic at Kent State 
University, April 23. 
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O Miss Mary Daly, Editor of The 

Rambler of the College of Saint 

Rose, Albany, N. Y., and the mem- 
bers of her staff, we are indebted for the 
selections of poetry from current student 
publications for this issue of the Review. 


THE FRIAR 

Lent, deliberate as an Alexandrine line, 
creeps on his way— 

a black-garbed friar, bent 

upon his yearly pilgrimage of love, his flesh 
denying weariness, his soul intent 


upon a distant, holy shrine. 


Dorothy Newburgh 
Clarke College, Dubuque, lowa 
The Clarke College Labarum 


ey Ft ¢ 
SUMMONS 

You are the chosen. 

This the day, the moment. 

The Voice of silence speaks: 
“Leave the low grass country. 
Climb with high desires 
Beyond the wind-burned mountains 
To where the world’s fires 
Are only embers 
Flecked in mist.” 


Moya Lagen 
Clarke College, Dubuque, lowa 
The Clarke College Labarum 


CTI AF 
A DEATH CAROL 


Death in a shroud, waiting alone? 
A thief in the silence and dark? 


Death—it’s a seedling the wind has blown, 
It’s dawn, it’s a meadow lark; 

Death is a clean and cutting pain, 

A shivering blade in the patient earth. 
The sorrow of death is as wistful as rain, 
And the pain is the pain of birth. 


Margaret Martin 
Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 


Published in The Leaven 
ere Ss 
IN PASSING 
Until you came my life was verse quite 
blank. 
In measured pace I lived, or thought I 
lived. 


But when I saw you that first time 
I knew that now my life had rhyme. 


You came 

And sonnets danced 

Before my whirling mind. 

Then quickly as my falling tears 
You left. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


But like the understanding girl they say 
I am, I shrug and smile. Oh yes, just in 
passing, I’ve changed my life to PROSE— 


it’s better, I suppose—of course it’s smart, 
to hide my heart—and yet I miss, oh how 





I miss the sweetness of your but now, 
enough of this! 


Sophia M. Rugare 
College of Saint Rose 
Albany, New York 


yr 
SONNET 
Why must my love forever be a change 
From lightning storms to gay, ecstatic days 
On sun-drenched hill-tops where red poppies 
range 
Themselves in armies, while the foam- 
specked bays 
"Neath piercing skies makes echo all the 
hills 
Until they crazily crash, if you but speak? 
And then why is it that a moment chills 


My golden mood? The world is grey and 


bleak 

Like sodden ashes, like leaf-naked trees; 

Indifferent, I feel no love, no pain. 

Why is it, when my storm-tossed heart but 
pleads 

For love as calm as Spring, who weeps 
bright rain, 

Soft love of pastel pink and gentle blue, 


Oh why, Love, does my troubled heart 


choose you? 


Jean Lewis 

College of Saint Rose 
Albany, New York 
Printed in The Rambler 
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DEDICATION 
If there be someone somewhere 
who listens in the dark 
for someone else who does not come 


O let him turn and hark! 


If there be someone sleepless 
who tosses in his bed 
and dreams the words he dare not say 


for him my words are said. 


Sufficient unto sanity 

is daily human bread, 

and happy they who keep the heart 
a handmaid to the head. 


But if one heart is starving, 
snatching at fallen crumbs, 
or if one head is beaten hard 
by Beauty and succumbs, 


and bears despair’s senility 
although his years be young, 
he is my kinsman, he my friend, 
for him my songs are sung. 
Marion Hoyt 
St. Josetoh College 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Interpretations 


oe ee 
EACH DAY 


Black 
Purple 


Grey, soft royal 


Blue soon, apricot and peachlike 


Yellow bronze, refulgent brightness—fire! 


The sun crescendos over the eastern edge of earth. 
It rises slowly through the morning hours—climbing, climbing, 
And arches to a spot directly overhead and seems to stop 
For just a soothing moment, beaming warmth and light for man oppressed; 
Offering him this comfort: 
And on it moves, slopes downward, rounding out the sky, 
The sun then sinks beneath the western edge of earth. 
Brilliant red, light green, bright lemon, azure, 
Peach again, a crest in violet 
Grey, soft royal 
Purple .. . 
Black! 





Baye 





God’s power can finish fear; 


CRETE REE 











Janet Nolin 

College of Saint Rose 
Albany, New York 
Printed in The Rambler 
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ROM Panonhalma School in Buda- 

pest to George School, Pa., from a 

book knowledge of about 200 words 
of English to the editorship of the George 
School News—that is the one-year record of 
Michael Zilahy between autumn, 1947, and 
the fall of 1948. 


What’s more, the News, with a new for- 
mat and cleaner type face introduced by 
faculty adviser Ernestine Robinson and car- 
ried out under the tall Hungarian’s direc- 
tion, has made a big hit on the campus of 
the coeducational boarding school, too. 


The newcomer to this nation was recently 
interviewed about his newspaper job and 
opinions of America by News reporters John 
Carter of Newtown, Pa., Harvey Sheirr of 
New York, N. Y., and Craig Zane of Rock- 


ville, Conn., all seniors. 


“When I came to George School in Sep- 
tember of 1947,” Mike told John Carter, 
“I did not understand American customs or 
what people were saying around me. 

“It took me three months at school to get 
adjusted to a point where I felt capable 
of applying for the editorship,” he revealed 
to Harvey Sheirr. 


H*v'NS had only one year of Eng- 
lish at the Benedictine Monks’ school 
he attended in Europe, Mike said he applied 
for the editorship on a sudden impulse. He 
was surprised when chosen for the job, but 


felt he’d be able to handle it. 

Asked by reporter Craig Zane why he 
had wanted to become editor of the News, 
Mike replied: “Thought it would be an in- 
teresting experience. The great freedom of 
the press in America and its matter of fact 
tone were also inducements for my wanting 
the opportunity.” 

These assets of the American press differ 
greatly from those of the press under Rus- 
sian influence, he declared. 


The son of Lajos Zilahy, whose novel, 
“The Dukays”, was published in New York 
several months ago, Michael was contributor 
to his school paper in Budapest, which was 
more like a literary magazine. 


“Then, too,” Mike recounted to Harvey 
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‘One Year Out of Hungary, Edits School Paper’ 


By PAUL BLANSHARD, JR. 


Public Relations Director 
George School, Pa. 


Sheirr, “my father was editor of a large 
paper in Budapest. That also helped give 


me an interest in journalism.” 


« ONTRASTING American papers with 

those in Europe, the dark-haired sen- 
ior said to John Carter, “U.S. papers have 
more life, more variety and voice opinions 
stronger than those appearing in European 
papers. 

“School publications here not only offer 
valuable literary training but express real 
student ideas.” 

Commenting on the difference between 
European schools and the one from which 
he will graduate in June, Mike voiced the 
belief that European schools are more dif- 
ficult. 

“I took 13 subjects at one time at Pa- 
nonhalma,” he relates, “in 55-minute pe- 
riods. I went to classes five hours a day 
and subjects ranged from one to three pe- 
riods a week. We had more languages and 
mathematics than seem to be taught here.” 

Mike, who knew Hungarian, French and 
Italian before reaching this country in 1947, 
says his biggest stumbling block in learning 
good English was the pronunciation of “th”. 

He attributes to regular English classes, 
guess work and experience his present work- 
ing knowledge of America’s language, 
which, according to the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, is “darn good.” 


ao by the student interviewing 

group what his plans are for the fu- 
ture, the editor-cameraman-bicycle rider re- 
plied that he did not intend to go into 
journalism professionally. 

“I hope to be a doctor and work on bio- 
chemical research in this country,” Mike 
disclosed. 

In the opinion of his fellow students, the 
adaptable Hungarian has a bright future 
ahead of him, no matter what his line of 
endeavor. 


“His editorship,” one writes, “is both a 


tribute to Michael and an example of the 


way democracy works in America.” 









MicHaeEL ZILAHY 


Dr. Laurence Campbell to 
Address Iowa Conference 


A noted authority on high school jour- 
nalism, Prof. Laurence R. Campbell of the 
University of Oregon, will be featured 


- speaker at the 1949 meeting of the Iowa 


High School Press Association in Iowa City 
September 9-10. 

The meeting will be sponsored by the 
State University of Iowa school of jour- 
nalism. Campbell will conduct a series of 
conferences for high school journalism ad- 
visers and will also address a general assem- 
bly of the convention. 

A native Iowan, Campbell has been close- 
ly connected with high school press activi- 
ties. He is an advisory editor for School 
Activities, Scholastic Editor, and author of 
Careers in Journalism and the Principal’s 
Guide to High School Journalism. 

At present he instructs in journalism at 
the University of Oregon. He has been 
news editor of the Pacific coast edition of 
the Wall Street Journal and associate edi- 
tor of Drug Progress. 

His latest book, Newsmen at Work, will 


be released this summer. 











Rhode Island College of Education 


Leader in Intercollegiate Movement 


HE Rhode 


Press 


Island Intercollegiate 
Association conducted its 

second annual convention on May 
7, 1949 at Providence College in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


conducted by men active in the field of 


A series of panels 


journalism, and an exhibition of college 
newspapers, yearboks and photography com- 
prised the program. 

The Rhode Island Intercollegiate Press 
Association is an association composed of 
the staffs of various Rhode Island college 
newspapers. It was formed in 1947 at the 
instigation of Mr. Frank Greene, Professor 
of English at Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation, the teachers college of the state. The 
College of Education and Providence Col- 
lege were the original members of RIIPA. 
There are now eight active members: Rhode 
Island College of Education; Providence 
College; Brown University; Rhode Island 


State College; Salve Regina College; Bryant 
College; Edgewood Junior College; and the 
YMCA Junior College. 


RIPA is to promote the mutual exchange 


The purpose of 


of ideas and views on college publications. 
The College of Education is a prominent 
member of the Associated Teachers College 


Press, an affiliate of the CSPA. 
Student members of RIIPA planned the 


entire program for the convention and se- 
cured all the speakers. There were ten 
panels covering the following subjects: 
Sport Writing, Photography, Feature Writ- 
ing, Editorial Writing, Make Up, Advisers, 
News Gathering, Critical Writing, Year- 
books, and Advertising. Those conducting 
the panels will be: Barney Maden, Sports 
Editor of the Providence Journal; Archie 
Arsenault, Photographer for the Providence 
Journal; Ben Bagdikian, Staff Reporter for 
the Providence Journal; Frank Greene, Pro- 


fessor of English at Rhode Island College 


of Education and Editorial Assistant on the 
Providence Visitor; Edward Murphy, Make 
Up Editor of the Pawtucket Times; Edward 


Walsh, veteran reporter on various daily 


newspapers; Robert Keyserlingk, Editor of 
the National Catholic Canadian Weekly and 
former head of the British United Press; 
Burke, 
critic and lecturer and head of the Marion 
Bookshop in Providence; Rev. Clark, O. P. 


Professor of English at Providence College; 


Agnes nationally k nown literary 


Barbara Jencks, Feature Writer for the 
Providence Visitor. 

The entire staffs of all the colleges belong- 
ing to RIIPA attended the convention. Dele- 
gates from the staffs of all Rhode Island 
High School papers were also invited to at- 
tend the panel discussions and to view the 
exhibits. 

Present officers of the Rhode Island In- 
tercollegiate Press Association are:  Presi- 
dent, Arthur Rogers of Providence College; 
Vice-President, Betty H. Price of Rhode 
Island College of Education; Secretary, Jo- 
seph O’Brien of the YMCA Junior College; 
and Treasurer, Frank Pritchard of Rhode 
Island State College. 





News and Notes 


The Blotter staff of Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., holds an annual dinner 
in May of each year at which there is one 
speaker from an outside field and at which 
the retiring editor announces the new staff 
for the forthcoming year. The element of 
suspense was overwhelming. At this yeat’s 
gathering, the speaker was Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the CSPA. 


The Siren Club of John Gorrie Junior 
High School, Jacksonville, Fla., composed 
of members of the staff of the school pub- 
lication, sponsored the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration of the opening of the school. 


George Starr Lasher, founder and direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism of Ohio 
University at Athens, was honored with a 
“George Starr Lasher Day” on April 22 in 
observance of his 25th anniversary with the 
University. Among the many congratula- 
tory messages from individuals, institutions 
and organizations all over the world was 
one from the CSPA in recognition of his 
great interest in and service to school pub- 


lications. 
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The S. K. Smith Company of Chicago, 
long prominent in the school annual field, 
has elevated W. J. O’Connor, Manager of 
the Artwares Division since 1942, and K. G. 
Cooley, sales representative since 1932, as 
vice-presidents of the Company. 


According to a news note in the April, 
1949, School Activities, “Paul Reese, in the 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
68 of the 84 newspapers in California high 
schools of 1000 students or more carrying 
advertising. All of the 68 refuse cigarette 
and liquor ads and 32 reject ads of dance 
halls.” The complete Survey will be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form this month by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion and distributed without charge to the 
members. Incidentally, one newspaper of the 
several hundred entered in the 1949 CSPA 
Contest, carried a liquor ad, the first to be 
noticed in more than 20 years. The original 
one came from overseas to the CSPA desk 
during prohibition times when such adver- 
tising automatically banned an American 
periodical from the mails! 


The March, 1949, issue of the same maga- 
zine states, “An investigation of the ‘school 


news’ appearing in 21 daily papers in a cer- 


tain state showed the following percentages 
for the top four of eleven classifications: 
Sports, 55.4; PTA, 9.2; Student Activities, 
7.9; Teachers, 7.6. The lowest figure was 
Honors and Awards, .4. 
a survey of school newspapers would reveal 


It is our guess that 


a similarly disproportionate emphasis.” How 
is it in your school? 





At the annual dinner for the members of 
the staff of the Beardsley Press, Beardsley 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., on May 2, the 
principal speaker was the Director of the 
CSPA. This occasion is looked forward to 
with intense interest by all those who serve 
the paper and attendance at it is one of the 


cherished moments of the year, according to 
Miss Gertrude Curnias, the Adviser. 


The New York Herald Tribune has just 
published a new booklet entitled, “How To 
Get The Most Out Of Your Newspaper” 
showing the things that go into the making 
of a good newspaper, and covering three 
major fields, reading, learning and evaluat- 
ing. Copies may be obtained by writing 
Readers Service, New York Herald Trib- 
une, 230 West 41st Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., at 15 cents plus 5 cents postage. 
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Have You a Nose for News? 


By ROBERT E. FARNDOU 


Albert Leonard High School 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FEW years ago at a summer camp, 

I had an unusual chance to watch 

over a hundred young people at 
play. There were the traditional horse- 
riders, tennis players, the thespians, the 
singers and the swimmers—and then there 
was Betty Findlay. 

Betty seemed to have a queer knack of 
doing things. While most other campers 
rode and swam or just played in the dirt 
and sun, Betty began to notice things. She 
would discover a brilliantly colored small 
lizard on a handy log; she would bring in 
a special kind of butterfly, a rare leaf, or a 


While 


other girls were just leaning against it, 


bit of bark from a campus tree. 


Betty would get curious and start asking 
herself questions. 

Now, I don’t know what the future holds 
for Miss Findlay. I don’t know what she 
majored on in high school, or whether she 
ever attended a press conference like this 
one. But I do know that she would have 
made a good reporter. She saw things— 
things which to others around her were just 
plain dirt and rock, to her were more than 
meets the eye. They were adventures and 
Betty Findlay had a nose for 


challenges. 


news, 


I present Betty Findlay as representing 
one characteristic of a good reporter— 
whether on a small school paper of 100 
readers, or a big city paper of 100,000 
readers. A good reporter must have that 
sixth sense which is known as a “nose for 
news”—that instinctive awareness of things 


that count. 


Be ere years ago I had a grammar 
school teacher who, as far as I could 
see, never had any liking for horses. In- 
deed, I suspect that she had the deep teach- 
er’s dislike of any strong smell, including 
stables and the ordinary assorted collection 
of young donkeys, of which I was one in 
her classes. 

Today, “Aunt Della,” as we call her, is 
an enthusiast of anything that has long ears 
and can wear a saddle. 


most people were settling in Tucson, Ari- 


Years ago, while 


zona, to get away from sinus trouble, Aunt 
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Della settled there to enjoy her retirement 
from teaching. She found herself literally 
surrounded by horses, rodeos and cowboys. 
I have home drawers full of letters from 
Whether she knows it 


or not, Aunt Della has a “nose for news.” 


her with clippings. 


A “nose for news” may be born—like 
Jimmy Durante’s schnozzola—or it may 
have to be grown as so many less fortunate 


journalists have found out. It has no bar- 





In this talk, which Mr. Farndon gave 
before the recent Convention, he points 
out some of the things that make a reai 
reporter. It is also the thing that makes 
Not 
only in the publication, but in the every 
day tasks of school or adult life, the 
ability to see more than the other fellow 


a good and readable newspaper. 


marks the difference between medio- 
crity and outstanding success. Read it! 


Think it over! 





riers of setting or of age. It merely awaits 
for someone to walk over and join in part- 
nership. 

It may surprise, and perhaps alarm, some 
editors here at a news conference to hear 


But I believe 


that a good reporter must be something like 


the name of Ellery Queen. 


a good detective: he must continually be on 
the prowl; he must get that “itchy nose,” 
dig up clues, reject poor evidence, pounce 
on the right leads. As a matter of fact, 
Ellery Queen is one of the best literary 
He has unearthed 


more rare facts and choice data than most 


sniffers in the game. 


city editors slaving on a newspaper. 

Among Queen’s sniffing around, he ran 
across the mysterious personality of one 
Raoul Whitfield. And after getting to un- 
derstand the man and his work better, El- 
lery Queen has this to say. Now, get this— 
becuase here is one of the masters speaking, 
and the Queen should know! 

“The fact is,” says Queen, “Raoul Whit- 
field needed very little to start him on a 
story. An incident which most people would 
consider trivial, a newspaper account buried 
on an inside page, a casual remark by a 





stranger—these were the fragile details out 


of which he wove flashing designs.” 

As I quote these examples, I wonder how 
many of you people here today do your own 
work out on the busy firing line of news- 
paper work. If I may, I’d like to inquire, 
after the fashion of the commercial radio 
plug man, “Does YOUR nose itch? Have 
you the ability to analyze a problem before 
you start an assignment? Are you aware 
of the possible breaks or leads in your news 
story? Have you prepared a line of action, 
or likely questions in advance? If not, con- 
sult your nearest corner where three or four 
people congregate together, and buy your- 
self a slice of news—for that is where you 


will find it!” 


_ always wait to write your biggest 
story until you interview the President 
of the United States. Remember that John 
Q. Public elected him. While you are wait- 
ing, do as Lincoln Steffens did, and take a 
good, long sniff of the other guy. He may 
He 
may have half a million dollars burning a 


have something worth while to tell. 


hole in his pockets, or he may have an ap- 
pointment with the President. Such things 
have happened. Follow your nose—you may 
land yourself a cozy little box on Page One, 
or a by-line on the Feature Page. 

I recall in my own home town, not so far 
from here, how curiosity could have paid 
off handsomely, had I been employed on the 
local paper at the time. I was once work- 
ing part time in a department store with a 
gray-headed, heavily-lined old fellow who, at 
Christmas-time, worked as Santa Claus for 
He did a swell 
job at it—patient, jolly—with infinite love 
he would tickle each chubby little chin in 


the kiddies who came in. 


exactly the right spot at the right time. 
Later, I congratulated him on his fine work. 
He smiled a bit, and then launched forth on 
one of the most blood-curdling yarns I have 
ever heard. Years ago, he used to be a 
card-shark and gambler, and a quick-trigger 
man back in the old mining towns and fron- 
tiers. There’s a story for you: a pistol- 
packin’ Kris Kringle! What a good reporter 
could have done with that story! 

Another time, I once dropped a boastful 
hint ot an old, rheumatic fellow I met on 
the street about how long I had been in my 
He told me he used to be an 
ex-slave in the same town; and he pointed a 


home town. 


finger to my own alma mater high school in 


front of us, and told how cows once roamed 


(Continued on Page 14) 





HESE features were selected for 

their appeal to the general reader, 

rather than to the local subscriber 
and for their unique style by the staff of 
the GHS Advocate of the Greenville, Ohio, 
High School, under the direction of the 
Adviser, Mr. J. E. Oliver. 


MEET FUNNY PEOPLE 
MR. PUSH AND SHOVE; 
MISS TAKE ALL DAY 


Zoom! Whiz! who was that, anyway? 


That my friend was Mr. Rush, alias Mr. 
alias Mr. 


You will meet him,—I mean, see 


Pushandshove, and above ll, 
Slop. 
him, in the cafeteria line, up near the front 
somewhere. 

After a period of shoving and arguing, 
He 


might as well be a sleepwalker, for he is 


he finally settles down with his tray. 


quite unconscious of what and how he is 
eating. Lump after lump appears in his 
throat. He looks like a giraffe eating base- 
balls and who plans to digest them at a 
more convenient time. 

Meanwhile, he has already nibbled a piece 
off his necktie, which was tangled up in the 
spaghetti. Next, he picks up a spoon and 
unconsciously uses it as a straw in his milk. 
Noticing this, he quickly reaches down for 
a straw and instead thrusts his fingers into 
the pudding. Well, suppose we leave Mr. 
Slop to his destiny and go on with Miss 
Takeall Day. 

Here comes Miss Takeall Day. She 
bumps right square into Mr. Slop. Finally, 
still in a daze, she begins picking at her 
food. She starts grumbling like an earth- 
quake and for all you know she might be 
poisoned the way she goes about acting. 
So now let’s leave her and go on to meet 
a more amiable person. 

Oh! Laudy! Who is that with the danc- 
ing blue eyes and the bobbing yellow curls? 
My! She looks hep! 
sweet smile and sets her tray down gently. 
Her gay laughter makes our blood trickle 
And why not, 
after what we have just been through! We 


She gives us all a 


up and down our spine. 


enjoy our lunch much better now, with this 
bit of added attraction. And who is this 
lady after all? Why she’s Miss Outstand- 
ing Personality, of course!! 


The Hi-Lite 
Eagle Pass High School 
Eagle Pass, Texas 





Features of the Month... 


SCRIBE NARRATES RECOVERY 
OF SENIOR 
By Regina Letner 

On the morning of October 6, students 
and faculty members returned to the fa- 
miliar corridors and classrooms of G.H.S. 
to resume another day of typical high school 
life. 

But before the 8:30 bell rang, the halls 
were crowded with shocked students and 
teachers alike, who were piecing together 
bits of information concerning an automo- 
bile accident which had occurred the previ- 
ous night. Involved in this unforeseen mis- 
hap was a boy from the senior class of 
Greenville High. 

This fellow was Dick Harless. 


of the seriousness of the accident, Dick sus- 


Because 


tained a broken neck, a fractured right arm, 
and he was paralyzed from his neck down 
to his toes. 

Dick, who owns that really deep bass 
voice which you’ve heard in the A Cappella 
choir, spent sixty days in Miami Valley hos- 
As Dick puts it, 
Vacation? He 


pital in Dayton, Ohio. 
“vacationing in Miami.” 
had some cute nurses! 
While in the hospital a part of the shin 
bone of his leg was grafted and placed in 
his neck. “Now my shin bone’s connected 
to my neck bone,” laughed Dick. 
It’s the same Dick 
Harless who greets all his visitors with a 


Dick is home now. 
smile. The same Dick Harless, but minus 
sixty pounds. 

No longer is Dick paralyzed, but he still 
has to lie in bed. He has tried to walk 
twice, but without much cooperation from 
his right leg. However, Dick is one fellow 
who refuses to give up. He is going to 
walk, and without crutches, too! 

On Wednesday evening, December 17, 
the A Cappella choir stood on the sidewalk 
under Dick’s window and serenaded him 
Santa Claus 
was there, too, and presented to Dick a 
gift from the choir. 


by singing Christmas carols. 


Also, the class of “49” sent to Dick two 
bouquets of flowers, and his many friends 
have showered him with greetings and get- 
well wishes. 

Dick hopes to be back with us here in 


G.H.S. sometime the second semester. It 


can’t be too soon. 


GHS Advocate 
Greenville, Ohio 





REPORTER GIVES VIEW 
ON DANCE ETIQUETTE 
By Pat Gerhartz 

Ladies, gentlemen and pupils of Green 
ville High School, the season of formal 
dances is just around the corner! 

Time draws near when social minded 
folks should begin to drag out those party 
manners. 

Here are some hints for the lucky lads 
and lasses who will be attending the GAA 
and FHA formal dance on November 24. 

Girls Take Notice 

Don’t forget to buy those tickets and 
after they are paid for, don’t leave them 
at home. It might prove a little difficult 
to get in the dance without them. 

Even thought you did get a new bottle 
of perfume just for the occasion, save some 
of it for another time. A little goes a long 
way. 

At the dance don’t walk away and leave 


Make sure he 


has someone to talk to or take him along 


your date standing alone. 


and introduce him to that friend you’ve 
just got to see. 

You may have a voice like Dinah Shore 
but please don’t croon in the poor boy’s 
ear. The vocals are furnished by the or- 
chestra, remember? 

Strictly For Males 

Don’t delay, ask her now what color her 
dress is so that there won’t be any last 
minute mixup about the flowers. Very few 
girls appreciate red roses on a pink formal. 
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When you arrive at her home get off © 


that horn and walk to the door. Her par- 


ents won’t bite if you say hello to them. 


Your girl looks nice. Tell her so and the i 


evening will be a lot more enjoyable. 

And those doors, open them. It doesn’t 
take much energy. Just eat an extra help- 
ing of Wheaties for breakfast and watch 
those muscles bulge. 

This applies to both the guys and gals. 
Those chaperones aren’t part of the furni- 





ture so give them a break and at least smile FF 


their way if you are too bashful to say hello. 


GHS Advocate 
Greenville, Ohio 


yo. © 
ROOTIN’ TOOTIN’ HOEDOWN 


TONIGHT 

To Be Held at Pappy Wiggin’s Mule Barn 
TO THE GALS EXCLOOSIVELY: 
Bring your jug of corn whiskey, corn 

pipe, and your favorite beau. Put on your 

dogpatch styled “Sunday-go-to-meetin’ 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Summer Courses for Advisers 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Interpretive Writing G/UG 
ILLINOIS 


Southern Illinois 
June 13-Aug. 5 


University, Carbondale 


J304-3--School Publications UG 
Northern Illinois STC, DeKalb 

June 13-Aug. 5 

J for H.S. Newspaper Advisers UG 
Northwestern University, Evanston 

June 24-Aug. 27 

Typography and Makeup G 

The American Newspaper G 

Editorial Interpretation of Contemporary 

Affairs G 

State Normal University 

June 20-Aug. 12 

Elementary Reporting UG 

Newspaper and Magazine Interpretation. .UG 

Graphie Arts—Printing UG 

Printing Advanced UG 

INDIANA 

Indiana University, Bloomington 

June 14-Aug. 12; Aug. 12-27 (Short Session) 


J225 Supervision of School Publications 
G/UG 
High School Journalism Teachers Work- 
shop, July 6-26 UG 
High School Journalism Institute, July 
11-23 NC 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
June 13-July 15; July 18-Aug. 19 
English 210--Journalism UG 
English 310—-Journalistic Writing UG 
English 311—-Journalistic Writing UG 
English 312- Feature and Editorial Writ- 
ing UG 
English 400— Creative Writing UG 


English 410—-Problems and Materials of 


Journalism UG 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
June 20-Aug. 12 
J73s—Writing Magazine Articles UG 
J82s—School Publications : UG 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 
July 25-Aug. 26 
English 315—Journalism Survey UG 
IOWA 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 
June 1-Aug. - 
School Publications Management UG 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
June 13-Aug. 10 
J113 or Ed. 7:77-6—Methods in High 
School Journalism G/UG 


KANSAS 
University of Kansas, 
June 13-Aug. 6 
Ed. M292—School Journalism and Pub- 
lications G/UG 
KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
June 17-Aug. 13 


Lawrence 


Survey of Journalism UG 
Principles of News Writing UG 
Influence of the Press G 
Critical Writing for the Press 7 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University, Boston 

May 31-July 9; July 11l-Aug. 20 

News Writing UG 
Feature Story Writing ; UG 
Law of Communications G 
Newspaper Reporting : 7 
Reporting of Public Affairs G 
Advanced Writing — G 
Newspaper Management ~ a 
Supervision of High School Publications G 
News and Feature Photography UG 

MINNESOTA 
State Teachers College, Mankato 
June 13-July 22; July 25-Aug. 27 
(Title omitted) UG 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

June 13-July 23 

J82—Supervision of School Publications. UG 
State Teachers College, Moorehead 

June 15-July 20 


230—Principles of Journalism UG 
336—Dir. of School Publications UG 
MISSOURI 
N.E. Missouri STC, Kirksville, Mo. 
June 6-Aug. 11 
5la— Newswriting UG 


Washington University, St. Louis 
June 20-July 29; Aug. 1-Sept. 2 


J211—-Introduction to Journalism UG 
J344—-Types of Journalistic Writing UG 
J212—History of Journalism UG 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 
May 30-Aug. 4 


Journalism UG 

MONTANA 
Montana State University, Missoula 

June 13-Aug. 19 

J126—-The High School Newspaper G/UG 

J136—Advanced Journalism Problems G 

J201—-Research in Journalism ‘ G 
NEBRASKA 


State Teachers College, Wayne 


May, 1949 


June 6-Aug. 5 
J16—Journalism and School Publications UG 
NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
June 6-Aug. 19 
J101—-News Writing UG 


NEW YORK 
State Teachers College, Buffalo 
July 5-Aug. 12 


Eng. 340s—-School Publications (Empha- 
sizing El. Pub.) UG 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva 
July 7-Aug. 17 
Eng. SL-—-Advanced Composition G/UG 
Eng. S200—Special Topics G/UG 


(SS includes Institute in Practical English) 
NORTH DAKOTA 


State Teachers Colleze, Mayville 
June 6-July 29 
Eng. 225-—Newswriting NS 
Eng. 326--Newspaper Problems and Prac- 
tices NS 
OHIO 
College of St. Mary of the Spring, Columbus 
July 18-29 
Workshop for High School Publications 
Advisers NS 


Ohio University, Athens 
(Dates not given) 


Workshop NC 
Conference NC 
OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, Norman 
June 10-Aug. 8; Aug. 8-Sept. 2 
J1-2--The Newspaper and News Writing. UG 


J101--News Editing UG 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weath- 
erford 

342 Editorial Writing NS 
202- Elementary Journalism NS 
322 News Editing NS 


OREGON 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
June 21-Aug. 12 
Ed. 523—-School Activity Program (Pri- 
marily for Administrators) G 


J459s— Principles of Journalism (Study 
of Teachers role in guiding student 
publications) G 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Lehigh University, 
June 27-Aug. 9 
J101—-Modern Newspaper Practice NS 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
June 27-Aug. 5 
Ed. 250-——-Extracurricular Activities G/UG 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
June 27-Aug. 20 
J—Reporting UG 
J--Feature Writing UG 
J- Editorial Writing UG 
J—-Periodical Writing and Editing UG 

Pennsylvania State College, State College 
June 27-Aug. 6 


Bethlehem 


J430-—-Supervision and Management of 
School Publications G 
(UG work in journalism, English and 


related fields available) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
June 6-Aug. 7 
Education 126 NS 
TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
June 13-July 20; July 21-Aug. 26 
221-—-Introduction to Journalistic Writ- 
ing (lst term) NS 
331—-Editorial Writing (1st term) NS 
441--Newspaper Management (lst term). NS 
222--Gathering and Writing News NS 
TEXAS 
West Texas State College, Canyon 
June 7-July 16; July 18-Aug. 22 
Journalism 321 (2nd term) G 
Stephen F. Auston STC, Nacodoches 
June 1-July 15; July 16-Aug. 25 
J305--Newspaper Reporting (lst term) 
NS 
J303--Editing, Feature Articles and Col- 
umns (2nd term) NS 


Southwest Texas STC, San Marcos 
June 6-July 15; July 18-Aug. 25 
Supervision of School Publications UG 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, 
June 13-July 22; 


Provo 
July 25-Aug. 26 


J26—-Photography UG 

J27—-Press Photography UG 

J61--News Writing UG 

J106-206—Journalism and Society i 

J179—City Room Staff UG 

J191-2, 291-2—-Special Studies in Jour- 
nalism G 

J195-6—School Newspaper Workshop UG 

3197-297 Teaching of Journalism G 

VERMONT 
University of Vermont, Burlington 
July 5-Aug. 16 
Creative Writing G/UG 


VIRGINIA 
Longwood College, Farmville 
June 20-Aug. 13 
Student Activities 
English x320S 


Institute, July 11-23 NC 
Introduction to Journalism 


1G 
Radford College, Radford 
June 13-July 16; July 16-Aug. 20 
Journalism (both terms) NS 


WASHINGTON 
State College, Pullman 
June 13-Aug. 5 
JS150—-Problems of High School Publi- 
cations G/UG 
University of Washington, Seattle 
June 20-Aug. 19 
Ed. 75Gla—-Teachers Course in Jour- 
nalism UG 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont 
June 1-July 12; July 13-Aug. 20 
School Publication Problems UG 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 
June 6-July 15; July 18-Aug. 26 
J215—-High School Journalism and Stu- 
dent Publications NS 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown 
June 13-July 22; July 25-Aug. 27 
Journalism NS 
WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
June 24-Aug. 19 
J190—Editing School Publications G/UG 
J191—-Supervision of Journalism Classes. .NS 
The Stout Institute, Menominee 
June 20-July 29 : 
Lithography UG 
School Publications UG 
Printing Design UG 
Printing Economics UG 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 
June 20-July 29 ; 
School Publications UG 
(but accepted on Grad. programs) 
State College, Superior 
June 13-July 22 : 
Introduction to Journalistic Writing UG 
Supervision of School Publications UG 
State Teachers College, Whitewater 
June 20-July 29 . 
242—-Introduction to Journalism UG 
251—School Publications UG 
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duds” and ’tend our rootin’-tootin’ hoedown 
to be held in the ballroom of Pappy Wig- 
gin’s mule barn, sichiated on the right hand 
side of the first Bend of Hog Creek (town 
creek that is). We is to start to accoom- 
uaate at 8:30 and unaccoomuaate at the 
set hour of 11:30. Durin’ these few hours 
we'll have shindiggin’, eats (some kind of 
delishus sandwitches and kik-apoo-joy-juice) , 
and lots of moosic by Squire Giessler and 
his Tennessee Ticklers. Doorin’ the inter- 
mishun a ‘lection of dog-patch’s two most 
prominent young lovers, namely, Daisy Mae 
and Li’l Abner, will be chosen. This will 
be followed up by a heart warming, tear- 
sheddin’ wedding ceremony. The reception 
will consist of alots of hoopin’ and _hol- 
lerin’ in honor of the newlyweds. 

We'll be a-lookin’ for ya! 

Junior and Senior Y-Teens 

P.S. TO ALL JUGS EXCLOOSIVE- 
La: 

If any of ya air too ornery or too bashful 
to come courtin’ a gal, come COURTIN’ 
yourself then. Be prepared to face any- 
thing. These here gals of VWHS are 
cravin’ to get themselves a man. Be a-seein’ 


ya. The Scarlet Quill 
Van Wert High School 
Van Wert, Ohio 
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Director of CSPA Presented Silver 


Key on 25th Anniversary 


SURPRISE for the Director of the 
A Association at the Gold Key Din- 
ner held during the Convention 
was the presentation to him of a Silver Key, 
“an anachronism”, according to DeWitt D. 
Wise, who made the award on behalf of the 
Gold Key group, but fitting nicely into the 
Silver Anniversary of the Association and 
of the Director’s services. 
In his presentation speech, Mr. Wise 
stated: 
“For good lieth not in pursuing 
Nor gaining of great nor of small 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all.” 


These four lines of verse reflect the phi- 


losophy of the founder and director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association and 
incidentally account for the success of that 
Association. 


“It is curious that so few men ever learn 
the value of sharing the limelight. Witness 
Ben Franklin. When he was soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the first public library in 
America, he discovered that some people 
were reluctant to subscribe because they 
thought the success of the project would 
give him too much prominence.” 

He remarked, “I therefore put myself as 
much as I could out of sight and stated it 
as a scheme of a number of friends, who 


had requested me to go about and propose 


it to such as they thought lovers of reading. 
In this way my affair went on smoothly, and 
I ever after practiced it on such occasions; 
and from my frequent successes, can heartily 
recommend it.” 

In a similar way, “the Jesuits, those ex- 
perts in human nature, have a saying to 
this effect: ‘A great deal of good can be 
done in the world if one is not too careful 
who gets the credit’. It is sound wisdom. 

“This philosophy of the founder of CSPA 
is reflected in the Gold Key Awards. 

“So, at this 25th Anniversary Gold Key 
Dinner, there is awarded to Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, soldier, educator, doctor, collegiate 
executive, able director of the CSPA, and 
gentleman extraordinary—I repeat, there is 


awarded this anachronism, a SILVER 
KEY.” 
(Signed) 
DeWitt D. Wise 





Plan Now for Full Participation in 
Treasury Savings Program for ’49-50 


DITORS and Advisers of student 
E publications would do well to make 
plans now for full and complete par- 
ticipation in the U. S. Treasury’s continuous 
program of education leading to the pur- 
chase of Savings Stamps and Bonds during 
the coming school year. 

In bringing home to young people of 
school age the value and necessity to their 
own well-being of developing the principle 
and practice of thrift early in life, a great 
and important contribution shall have been 
made to one’s personal security, to say noth- 





LESSEE... 
12% LAWNS AT #50 
APIECE WILL EQUAL 


NOW THERE'S 
A BOY WORKING 


“| HIS WAY 
7 CoLLeGe 


Twelve 


ing of that to the Nation. 

By various means, the Education Section 
of the U. S. Treasury, under the direction 
of Dr. Jarvis M. Morse, a school man him- 
self, has made available to editors and Ad- 
visers the materials upon which they can 
base a series of articles or items to keep 
before their readers the essential points of 
a thrift program. Long stories or features 
are not necessarily required. An ear, a box, 
a cartoon or some other reminder in every 
issue will do much to keep the program 


before the student body. 














SIMPLE ARITHMETIC / 


Samples of mats available to school editors on request to the Education Section, U. §. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


From the earliest days of the Republic, 
its citizens have contributed to its stability 
by the purchase of Government securities. 
By keeping the Federal Government on a 
firm financial basis they guarantee and main- 
tain their own personal security and prop- 
erty. The thrift practiced by Benjamin 
Franklin and advocated by him at every op- | 
portunity has become proverbial for the in- 
dividual action of every citizen. 

This Association has pledged itself to ren- 
der every possible aid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of its many ac- 
tivities for the promotion of the common 
welfare and it urges upon the membership [ 
its full and complete cooperation in this j 


effort throughout the coming year. 
















LOOKA THIS 
REPORT CARD «+++ 
ALL THE CREDITS 
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/ YOU'RE NOT SO SMART 
CHUM...HERE’S ALL THE 
“MOOLAH’ NECESSARY 
FOR COLLEGE 
EXPENSES/ 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 5) 


and numbering among its speakers men and 
women prominent in journalism and related 
fields from all parts of the United States, 
this was one of the outstanding school press 
conferences of the 1948-49 school year. In- 
cluded in the program was a short course 
in yearbook production. A panel discussion 
on “What Price Advisership?”, a favorite 
topic in many press conferences this year 
since the publication of the CSPAA booklet 
on the same subject, was led by Richard R. 
Virginia High School 
League, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


ered yearbooks, newspapers and related fea- 


Fletcher of the 
A wide range of exhibits cov- 
tures. The program measured up to the 
high standards of the typographic arts estab- 
lished and maintained by C. Harold Lauck, 
head of the Journalism Laboratory Press, 
and its colored dividers and tabs gave the 
reader ready access to its several sections. 
Prof. O. W. Riegel, Dean of the Lee Jour- 
nalism Foundation, is Director of the SIPA. 


THE SOUTHERN INTERSCHO- 
LASTIC SOCIETY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISTS held its annual conven- 
tion on March 3-4 at the University of 
Miami with the University and the Miami 
The 


Miami Herald conducted a news writing 


High School serving as co-hosts. 


institute and the Miami Daily News, to- 
gether with the University’s Department of 
Journalism, sponsored an on-the-spot news 
writing contest. Cups and certificates were 
awarded to outstanding newspapers and 
Both the University of Miami 


and Florida State University offer critical 


yearbooks. 


services to the member schools. Since it 
was founded in March, 1946, at the Bolles 
School in Jacksonville, the membership has 
increased from twelve to more than fifty 
schools. The meetings are held at dif- 
ferent parts of the state to accommodate 
the membership. 


GEORGIA’S 22nd 
Press Association convention sponsored by 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism 
was held at the University of Georgia, 
Athens, on May 6 with approximately 1000 
delegates in attendance. The meetings were 


annual Scholastic 


addressed by the leading newspaper publish- 
ers of the State and by the faculty of the 
School of Journalism. 


Cups donated by 


May, 1949 


newspapers, publishing houses and civic or- 
ganizations were awarded to the top rank- 
ing papers in each of several categories. 
Three new cups were added to the list this 
year, The Atlanta Constitution trophy for 
editorials an deditorial writing, The Atlanta 
Journal Sunday Magazine trophy for the 
best features, and the Macon News-Tele- 
graph trophy for best news coverage. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY’S _ Depart- 
ment of Journalism sponsored a Journalism 
Field Day on the University’s campus in 
Indianapolis on May 7. Four clinics fea- 
turing professional speakers covered adver- 
tising, radio, public relations and the me- 
chanics of publication. A picnic lunch, spe- 
cial recognition for the schools having the 
best attendance and a traditional Field Day 
Issue of the Butler Collegian, were features 
of the gathering which drew a large num- 
ber of students from the Indianapolis area. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 13th annual con- 
vention was held in Charleston on April 
29-30 and drew attendance from 75 schools. 
There were 84 of the state papers entered 
in the annual contest. Featured on the 
program was Wayne Freeman, one of the 
founders of the SCSPA, now editor of the 
Greenville Piedmont, whose column, ‘The 
Capital Beat” is considered the best work 
yet on the South Carolina political scene. 
Rivers High School was the scene of most 
of the meetings with the dinner held at 
The Citadel, one of the South’s most fa- 
mous military colleges. Miss Margaret G. 
Davenport, Andrews Parish High School, 
Charleston, is president of the organization 
and Reid H. Montgomery, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, the Director. 


THE MICHIGAN INTERSCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION happily 
resumed its annual meetings on May 13 
on the campus of the University of Michi- 
gan after a seven-year, war-interrupted, in- 
terlude, with the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity’s Department of Journalism. Into 
the one day program was crowded all the 
meetings, clinics, conferences, exhibits and 
entertainment that it is possible to assemble 
in one place for the proper instruction of 
editors and Advisers to student publications. 


One of the oldest press groups in the United 
States, the MIPA, held its first meeting at 
the University of Michigan in 1922 with an 
attendance of 83. Since then the numbers 
have increased to more than 800 each year. 
The general chairmanship of the organiza- 
tion is under the direction of Miss Thelma 
McAndless of the Michigan State Normal 
College at Ypsilanti. 

More than 750 journalism students, rep- 
resenting 70 junior and senior high schools 
in the area, attended the eighth annual 
NORTHEASTERN OHIO SCHOLAS- 
TIC PRESS Clinic at Kent State Univer- 
sity on April 23. 

Chief Justice Carl V. Weygandt, of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, spoke on “Your Gov- 
ernment and Mine” at the luncheon stress- 
ing the need of education for prospective 
journalists. He also stated that newspapers 
tend to editorialize more than is necessary, 
and that news should be presented in such 
a manner that the reader may draw his own 
conclusions. 

Preceding the speech, Judge Weygandt 
held a mass student interview where he be- 
gan his blast on editorializing with, “Edi- 
torializing is, to my mind, the first cardinal 
sin of reporting.” The students were re- 
quired to write up the interview, the winner 
being presented with a gold key. 

Students at the University presented a 
dramatized news event of a Russian spy at- 
tempting to steal atomic secrets from the 
physics laboratory. A little humor was ad- 
ded to the program when the journalists, 
witnessing the chase between local police 
officers and the “spy”, decided to help catch 
the “mad Russian.” 

When the “spy”, alias Clem Scerback of 
the university public relations staff, was fi- 
nally turned over to the police he was slight- 
ly bruised and his uniform was torn in sev- 
eral places. 

The NOSP is an informal organization 
of a group of high school advisers in this 
area. The clinic’s chief aim is the better- 
ment of the high school press. 

Newspapers and businessmen have also 
contributed to the success of the organiza- 
tion through the presentation of trophies 
and other awards as incentives to the boys 
and girls engaged in scholastic journalism. 





About 250 high school journalists and 
their advisers, representing 107 Montana 
high school newspapers attended the 26th 
the MONTANA 


annual convention of 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC EDITORIAL AS- 
SOCIATION at Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, May 12 and 13. 

MIEA activities included publishing of 
an eight-page edition of the Kaimin, stu- 
dent newspaper at the University, judging 
of 77 Montana high school newspapers, 
meetings devoted to discussing problems of 
high school papers and yearbooks, and a 
business meeting. 

The MIEA president this year is from 
Plains High School, the vice-president from 
Cathedral High School in Helena, and the 
secretary-treasurer, as always, from Mis- 
soula County High School. R. P. Struck- 
man, assistant professor of journalism at the 
University, is MIEA adviser. 

The University chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi served luncheon 
to the delegates Thursday noon. 

For rating, the Montana high school pa- 
pers are divided into seven classes accord- 
ing to the enrollment of the school and 
whether the papers are printed or mimeo- 
graphed. Papers in each class were given 
one of five ratings: all-state, supreior, good, 
fair or no rating. The ratings were made 
by faculty members of the University jour- 
nalism school and are based on newswriting, 
features, editorials, illustrations, makeup, 
and advertising in four consecutive editions 
of the papers entered. 

After a lapse of several years, high school 
yearbooks were again rated this year. The 
books were submitted for judging as soon as 
they were printed and will be rated this 
summer. Ratings will be announced in the 
first fall edition of the Editor, MIEA 
monthly publication. 

The association provides a silver key for 
each member school to award to an out- 
standing journalist in that school. In ad- 
dition the journalism school faculty awards 
a gold key to an outstanding, high school 
newspaper adviser. 

Dean James L. C. Ford of the journalism 
school said that in 111 Montana commu- 
nities no daily or weekly newspaper is pub- 
lished other than in the high schools. “Con- 
sequently,” Dean Ford said, “the success of 
the high school paper is important because 
it serves as the only informational medium 
of that type in the community. In any 
town a high school paper can do a good deal 
of community service, but in these towns it 
has a tremendous responsibility. Therefore, 
anything that can be done to serve high 
school journalism in Montana is worth 


doing.” 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION of the Na- 


tional Association of Journalism Directors, 


issued an attractive and informative Bulletin 
in March carrying news and notes of work 
in the school press field on the Pacific 
Coast and nearby states. Of particular in- 
terest to all who follow the field and litera- 
ture of school press associations is the an- 
nouncement in the Bulletin that Press Time, 
edited by John Duke of Fresno, Cal. State 
College, is a mimeographed bulletin issued 
about once every two months during the 
school year and sent to publications advisers 





in the San Joaquin Valley. The School Re- 
porter is edited by Howard Brier of the Uni- 
versity of Washington and mailed to the 
members of the Pacific Slope School Press, 
comprising eight states of the west. 
HAWAIIAN publications 
listed and classified in a bulletin issued by 
Mrs. Virginia P. Summers, Adviser to The 
Daily Pinion of McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, one of the few high school dailies 


have been 


to be published anywhere in the world. The 
material was gathered and issued as a 


NAJD project. 


Have You a Nose for News? 
(Continued from Page 9) 


over the same wild spot. 

Good stories? Yes, both of them. Un- 
fortunately, they will never be written. Both 
men are dead. You editors and reporters, 
remember that time moves on. One minute 
later may be too late. You may miss the 


scoop of the year. 


“The Minute is a gentle worm, 
But what an appetite hath he! 
He gnaweth Time, and bit by bit, 
Spinneth out Eternity.” 


LSO remember that as time moves on, 

the complicated field of human rela- 
tionships becomes more and more involved 
in the old formula. Don’t expect that brand- 
new news is always going to pop up at you, 
beating a gong. Oh, no. The old formulas 
have pretty well been used up. Shakespeare 
lived only once and cracked open most of 
the good plots. Have you wondered at the 
paucity of really good plays and movies? A 
recent playwright may have over-simplified 
the mystery of life when he wrote, “Boy 
meets girl, boy loses girl, boy gets girl.” But 
it is also true, as John Swain remarks, 
“There are no new plots—only new angles 
to the old ones.” 


Even that boom to journalists, the atom 
bomb, is turning up on inside pages now. 
A completely new world, we all thought. 
Completely new? I wonder. The headlines 
I’ve been reading lately had said, “Airplane 
carriers still necessary to win wars,” “Ar- 
mies still necessary to win battles.” But, you 
say, we can still travel to the moon. Sure, 
we can. But I suspect that some day land- 
ing on the moon will be old stuff. But that 
time, we shall be building new moons to put 
on Page One in streamers across the sheet. 


And back of it all—just people. Don’t 


ever get away from them, whatever you do. 
Remember John Q. Public. If you forget 
him, you’re sunk. You'll be just another 
legman, like thousands of others, waiting, 
waiting . . . . Don’t get fooled by dreams 
of grandeur. The biggest grandeurs are the 
things everybody is doing, every day, every 
place. 

Reporters aren’t the only ones who some- 
times make this mistake. Norman Rock- 
well once went to Europe to “perk up” his 
paintings with the modern touch. When he 
came back with a batch of new stuff, and 
took it to the editor of the Post the editor 
took a lok, and said sadly, “Norman, you’re 
great when you stay close to every-day folk. 
You’ve gotten away from them. You’re 
robbing them.” And because Rockwell took 
that advice, he was able to stick to his job 
and create his paintings of The Four 
Freedoms. 


In his book, “Journalism and Life,” 
Dwight Emerson Mitchell has this to say: 


“The reporter must have a strongly devel- 
oped sense of what people will be interested 
in. He must be a student of human nature. 
There is a saying that a good reporter who 
is out to get a certain story will return with 
three—the one he was sent for, another that 
he found on the way there, and the third 
one which he found on the way back.” 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
made the news with a readable yet authori- 
tative study of the economic and social sta- 
tus of wage earners in the United States 
under the title “Gift of Freedom.” 


be obtained from the Superintendent of 


It may 


Documents, Washington 25, at 55 cents a 
copy. 
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The March of Books 





Are Women Good Reporters? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


University of Oregon 


RUSTY 


assert that journalism is a man’s 


newspapermen sometimes 

world. They insist that women can’t 
get news of crime, that women can’t cover 
politics, that women can’t understand gov- 
ernment. And what happens? Women re- 
porters keep on proving that the men are 
mistaken. 

Consider, for ex- 
ample, the career of 
Bess Furman so vi- 
vidly reported by her 
in Washington By- 
line (New York: 
Knopf. 348 pp. 
$3.50). A Nebraska 
newspaper wo man, 
she went to Wash- 
ington during the Hoover administration, 





LauRENCE CAMPBELL 


and she stayed there. Her employers? The 
Associated Press and later the New York 
Times. 

In this biography, the author tells much 
more than the story of an unusual career. 
She presents an accurate and reliable study 
of Washington—and the people in it—dur- 
ing the terms of Hoover, Roosevelt, and 
Truman. And the study is refreshingly 
human without by-passing the numerous 
crises. 

Perhaps there are a few future Bess Fur- 
mans on high school newspaper staffs today. 
If so, they as well as other girls and the 
boys, too, will find much of interest in this 
book whether they intend to go into jour- 
nalism or not. Bess Furman, happily mar- 
ried and the mother of twins, certainly has 
proved that some women are good reporters 
—and we need more like her. 

x *k * 

If you want to improve the makeup of 
your high school newspaper, read Thomas 
F, Barnhart’s Weekly Newspaper Makeup 
and Typography (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota. 263 pp. $5). Written pri- 
marily for weekly newspaper publishers, it 
is nonetheless a book with sound guidance 
for high school staffs. 

Barnhart, professor of journalism at the 


May, 1949 





University of Minnesota, deals specifically 
with the principles and elements of make- 
up, taking up editorial, feature, sports, rural 
correspondence, school, society, sports, and 
classified advertising pages. 

Consideration also is given to newspaper 
body type, standard headlines, modern head- 
lines, printing plates, color printing, and 
Intended 
for weekly newspaper publishers, the book 


changes in letter press printing. 


does not contain a glossary or bibliography. 

Today no high school newspaper need 
look like a museum piece, though some do. 
In Weekly Newspaper Makeup and Ty- 
pography the high school editor or adviser 
will find just the help he needs. Using Pro- 
fessor Barnhart’s advice, newspaper publish- 
ers have improved their newspaper’s makeup 
to win state and national awards. Your 
newspaper can do that too. 

* * x 

Of Me I Sing (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. 300 pp. $3.50) is Malcolm W. Bin- 
gay’s story of how Detroit’s newspapers 
gerw up and how he grew up as a news- 
paperman in the nation’s automobile capital. 

Bingay has had fun and success as a 
newspaperman. He started as a printer’s 
devil and became a reporter, sports editor, 
city editor, and managing editor of the De- 
troit News. Now he is editorial director of 
the Detroit Free Press. 

Light-hearted in spirit, Of Me I Sing con- 
tains some sound advice for the boy who 
aspires to be a newsman. At the same time 
it portrays the author as a man who loved 
his work and would have been happy at 
nothing else. 

x * * 

M. B. Schnappet’s What’s Happening in 
1949 (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
105 pp. $2) is a handy guide for editorial 
and feature writers. It contains a chrono- 
logical guide, special days guide, and an 
events guide. Localization of ideas gathered 
from this paper-bound book should provide 


plenty to write about. 





GUEST REVIEW 
(Editor’s Note: Since Dr. Campbell, 
book editor, is co-author of Exploring Jour- 


the 


written by our guest reviewer, Professor 


nalism, review of this book has been 
Carter, known widely as an expert on the 
school press.) 

The second edition of Exploring Jour- 
(New York: Prentice-Hall.: 632 
pp.) by Roland E. Wolseley and Laurence 


nalism 


R. Campbell is a comprehensive, practical, 
and sound orientation guide to the many- 
faceted field of journalism. 

Since the first edition appeared in 1943, 
it has been adopted widely as the best basic 
textbook for journalism 


college survey 


courses. The many improvements in the 
second edition make it valuable, too, for 


The 


book has undergone a thorough revision and 


high school career-course reference. 
resetting. Typographically it is attractive 
and more legible. 

A study of the broad social and vocational 
aspects of journalism is coupled with a 
richly-detailed look at each of its many job 
phases. The brighter, more humanized 
treatment and the simpler writing writing 
in the new edition would make Rudolf 
Flesch and Robert Gunning happy. 

The revision gives the book a simplified 
and more logical reorganization into seven 
parts: the field, media, and means of jour- 
nalism; news, opinion, and entertainment 
functions; and the finished product. 

Several new developments in media and 
methods since the war are included, too. The 
book is amply illustrated and has a useful 
dictionary of journalistic, typographical, and 
radio terms. 





Pror. Ltoyp C. Carter 
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A Distinguished Journalist Greets 
(Continued from Page 2) 


a story simply, in writing, is an indispensible 
requisite to a successful newspaper career. 
In the next place, I would put that in- 
definable quality of personality. The most 
successful reporters or correspondents are 
those who come in contact with the public. 
The one who inspires confidence is the one 
who usually gets the news. 
ND, of course, a qualification which 
is becoming more and more important 
is a sound liberal arts education. I once 
asked a very successful editor what he would 
advise a young man or woman to study in 
preparation for a journalistic career. He 
replied “history, history, history, then some 
more history, and, then a post-graduate 
course in history.” That is perhaps a little 
too simple, but history, economic and po- 
litical science are particularly necessary to an 
understanding of our great world problems 
and no one can make a very successful ca- 
reer in journalism these days who doesn’t 
have some understanding of the organiza- 
tion of the world in which he lives. Then 
I would add for good measure, that a bud- 
ding journalist equip himself with at least 


one extra language. 


We are often asked—as a matter of fact 
I was asked only yesterday—if it is worth- 
while for a young man or woman who wants 
newspaper work to go to an _ accredited 
school of journalism. All experience is good, 
of course, and many of our journalism 
schools provide initial training in the tech- 
niques and procedures of newspaper work in 
a simulation of actual experience. We have 
quite a few graduates of journalism schools 
on our staff, but I would caution any young 
man or woman against becoming too much 
interested in the vocational side of jour- 
nalism—that is, the techniques of newspaper 
work—if it means an equivalent of sacrifice 
of broader education. I am happy to un- 
derstand that most journalism schools rec- 


ognize this point and provide both. 


However well equipped personally one 
may be for newspaper work, whether by 
native talent or acquired training, he will 
make only a limited contribution unless he 
is imbued with the spirit of the craft. This 
doesn’t mean simply love for the typewriter, 
or the thrill at seeing one’s stuff in print. 
It means also a basic determination to seek 


the truth. 





NTA’s 1949 School Press 
Project Announced Early 


For the 13th year, the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association is cooperating with 
the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliates in sponsoring the School Press 
Project. The Project will be conducted in 
schools throughout the country next fall. 

The purpose of the Project is to interest 
young people in the tuberculosis control pro- 
gram in their community through staff-pre- 
pared articles, cartoons, and editorials on tu- 
berculosis control appearing in their school 
publications. 

Editors of elementary, junior and high 
school papers will be invited to participate 
in the Project by playing up, in the No- 
vember and December issues of the papers, 
material on one of the following subjects: 
OUR COMMUNITY PROGRAM FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL and 
HOW WE CAN HELP PREVENT 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Project rules will be announced by the 
tuberculosis associations which will be in 
charge of directing the Project 
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Tips for the Editor 


A good source of news-copy about educa- 
tion developments the world over is the 
Unesco World Review, prepared by the 
Unesco Relations Staff, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C. Write for a 
sample copy. 


Information on the “1950 Science Talent 
Search”, the ninth annual project of that 
nature conducted by the Science ‘Clubs of 
America, offering scholarships totaling $14,- 
000, is now available. See your science 
teacher. 

“A Primer of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion” by J. Dan Hull, Assistant Director, 
Division of Secondary Education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, published by the Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Drexel Avenue at 
58th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, at 45 cents 
a copy, offers teachers and school admin- 
istrators a fund of information. It may 
serve Advisers and editors of student pub- 
lications with background for some perti- 


nent local stories. 


Death Claims Two Who Had 
Received CSPA Gold Keys 


Word has been received by the Associa- 


tion that Miss Bertha Gramm, formerly Ad- 
viser to the newspaper at the Princeton, N.]J., 
High School, passed away at her home at 
Marietta, Pa., on April 6. 

Miss Gramm had been associated with 
student publications for a number of years 
and was one of the founders and moving 
spirits of the Central New Jersey Scho- 
lastic Press Association. For her outstand- 
ing work she was awarded the Gold Key by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association in 
1934. 

Since her retirement, she had been living 
at the family home in Marietta. Prevented 
by illness from attending the Convention in 
1934 at which time the Gold Key was 
awarded to her, one of the first times she 
had missed a gathering of school editors, 
the same cause prevented her from attend- 
ing the 25th Anniversary Convention and 
Gold Key Dinner on March 10 of this year. 

Miss Margaret Buchanan, formerly of the 
Richmond Avenue School in Atlantic City, 
N. J., for many years a leader in the ele- 
mentary school press field of her home state 
and in CSPA activities, died in Atlantic City 
on May 6. Incurably ill at the time she 
was awarded the Gold Key in 1949, she was 
unable to be present at the dinner on March 
10 at which the announcement was made. 
Her surprise and pleasure at being so hon- 
ored revived her spirits and for the first 
time in months she was able to receive 
visitors. 

Mr. Mason Stratton, Superintendent of 
Schools of Atlantic County, N. J., who had 
received a Gold Key at the March Conven- 
tion, presented the Key to Miss Buchanan 
in the name of the Association. Anticipat- 
ing the event, she has purchased a chain 
and both that and the Key were proudly 
displayed in the photograph which she for- 
warded to the Association for inclusion in 
che April, 1949, Review. 


The Library of Congress issues a monthly 
annotated list of articles, pamphlets, and 
books on atomic energy. Monthly issues are 
15 cents each. Ask for “Atomic Energy— 


Significant References.” 
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Revised Price------ FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES 
For 


for DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS, 


CSPA MEMBERSHIP The REVISED ‘PRIMER’ for 
DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS, 





Mimeo Insets 


including the Magazine and Newspaper 


Scoring Sheets. 
on and after July 1, 1949 ~~ 


will be A 32-page printed publication brought 
up to date for current use. 
15e 


To members, 35c; to non-members, 50c. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Association 


Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 





Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 














CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications | 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Journalism Syllabus, $1.25 ($1.50). 

Official Style Book, 15¢ (25c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 

Primer of School Magazine Technique, 35c (50c). 

Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35¢ (50c). 

Microfilm—showing 67 Medalist newspapers—$6. 

CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. 

Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 60c. 

Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 

’ Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating). 
Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Ready July 1, 1949—Yearbook Fundamentals (price to be announced). 





y Available on writing: — 
d 
a COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


_ Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 














The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Invites the Advisers and Staffs 
to participate in the 


NINTH ANNUAL SHORT COURSE 


IN 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


Friday and Saturday, October 7-8, 1949 
AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY in the CITY of NEW YORK 


The Conference will open on Friday, October 7, at 12:30 P. M. in McMillin Academic Theatre. 

The Theme of the Conference will be “Better Books for 1950.” 

Authorities in the Yearbook field will conduct the Yearbook meetings which are arranged 
to cover in logical sequence every phase entering into the planning, progress and production of 
the Yearbook. 

Clinics will be held on Saturday morning, October 8 to discuss the individual books. 

A concluding luncheon will be held at the McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 34th Street, featuring 
an outstanding speaker on a related problem. 

Announcements listing the program and covering all details will be placed in the mails with 
a Registration Form on September 6. 

Those registering on our before October 1, will receive their badges and tickets by return 
mail. Later registrations will be held at the Information-Registration Desk, Lobby of McMillin 
Theatre, to be picked up on arrival at the University. 

The placings in the 1949 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 7, at the 
Conference and, simultaneously, by the press of the Nation. 

Plans are being made for an exhibition of Yearbooks, 1949, if possible, 1948, for sure. 

For additional information, write :— 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-324 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








